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Dear 
Friends, 


The Field Museum, along with our fellow cultural institutions across the country, 
is at a pivotal moment for considering the scope and impact of our work. To this 
end, I'd like to share with you our new mission statement: The Field Museum 
connects all of us to the natural world and the human story. Now more than 
ever, we seek to forge connections and instill a sense of wonder about the world 
around us and the people in it. 


A few weeks ago, | had the opportunity to meet many of you during Members’ 
Nights—my first in-person Members’ Nights since joining the Field Museum 

in September 2020. Your passion and decades-long support of the Field are 
inspiring, as is the deep knowledge that many of you have of our collections. 
Thank you for participating in a tradition so unique to the Field Museum, one 
that reminds all of us of the personal and shared thrill of discovery. 


As this issue details, we have just opened our newest exhibition. Native Truths: 
Our Voices, Our Stories has been several years in the making and represents a 
deeply collaborative partnership with more than 100 Native artists, community 
leaders, and scholars. At a Founders’ Council event earlier this spring, we 
welcomed some of the artists featured in the exhibition. Each spoke of the 
contrast between visiting the Field Museum as a child and returning as an adult 
to work on this project. The exhibition addresses longstanding practices of 
exclusion and affirms the future of the Field Museum as an inclusive, respectful, 
and collaborative partner with communities whose heritage we hold. Their 
statements resonated with me, and | hope the narratives of Native Truths will 
resonate with you as well. 


Thank you for being part of our Museum’s story. | look forward to seeing 
you here soon. 


Warm regards, 


Julian Siggers, PhD 
President and CEO 
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WELCOME 
NEW 
TRUSTEES! 


The Field Museums Board of Trustees 
are responsible for ensuring the 
capacity of the Museum to fulfill its 
mission for generations to come. 
Representing a cross-section 

of Chicago’s civic, corporate, 
professional, and philanthropic 
communities, they provide leadership 
and oversight regarding strategic 
direction and financial resources. 
The Field graciously welcome the 
following members: 


1. Nana S. Banerjee, PhD, Senior 
Managing Director, Cerberus 
Capital Management 

2. Kathleen M. Boege, Executive Vice 
President, General Counsel and 
Corporate Secretary, Wintrust 

3. Tracy Cahillane, Civic Leader 

4. John O. Hudson III, Senior Vice 


President, Federal Policy, Regulatory 
and Government Affairs, Entergy 


5. Joseph P. Lacher, Jr., President, 
CEO, and Chairman of the Board, 
Kemper Corporation 

6. Dr. Ka Yee C. Lee, Provost and 
Professor of Chemistry, University 
of Chicago 


IN THE FIELD 


THE FIELD'S 
OWN JURASSIC 
MONSTER: 
CREEKOSAURUS 


BY OLIVIER RIEPPEL, PHD, CURATOR EMERITUS, 
NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH CENTER 


One thing | have learned in my 30+ years 
of searching for fossils is that you never 
know exactly what you’re going to dig 
up—and the unexpected discoveries are 
often the most exciting ones. 


One such case occurred in the summer 

of 1998 when my colleague Martin 

Sander (Universitat Bonn), Field Museum 
Collections Manager Jim Holstein, and | 
were scouring the northwestern mountains 
of Nevada for sauropterygians (large 
predators of the Mesozoic seas). Day after 
day, all we encountered were ichthyosaurs. 


We were getting frustrated and finally 
decided to excavate an ichthyosaur 
whose vertebral column had been washed 
free by a creek (we decided to call it 
“creekosaurus”). The fossil is about five 


feet long and pretty well preserved. (In life, 
it would have been about 25 feet long.) We 
thought it was probably Cymbospondylus 
petrinus, a well-known species from 

that region and that layer of rock, which 
was still significant. At the time only two 
species of Cymbospondylus were known 
from nearly complete skeletons, and there 
was quite a bit of controversy about their 
anatomy and relationships with other 
ichthyosaurs. 


Getting the fossil back to the Museum was 
a challenge. The pack horses we would 
usually have hired were being used by 

the Bureau of Land Management. So we 
left the fossil in the field over the winter, 
came back in the spring, hauled it out with 
horses supplied by a local rancher, and 
shipped it back to Chicago by train. 


Back at the Museum, Jim prepped the 
specimen for about a year—and what 
emerged from the matrix was a new 
species! My colleague Nadia Frobisch 
(Museum fur Naturkunde, Berlin) visited 
the Museum several times to study the 
specimen, and in 2006 Nadia, Martin, and 
| described it as Cymbospondylus nichollsi 
in Zoological Journal of the Linnean 
Society. “It was amazing that | could go 
to the Field Museum by myself to study 
the material (as well as to Berkeley to 
compare it to the other Cymbospondylus 


We left the fossil in the field 
over the winter, came back in 
the spring, hauled it out with 
horses supplied by a local 
rancher, and shipped it back 
to Chicago by train. 


specimens),” Nadia recalls. “| was quite 
glad to have Olivier there to look over 
my interpretations with me and assure 
me | was on the right track. The 2006 
publication was my first scientific paper 
that | wrote as a lead author!” 


Besides helping clarify the skull structure 
of the genus, which was controversial, 
the species provided new insights on 

life in the seas of the Middle Triassic of 
Nevada since it indicated that two large 
predators of the same genus inhabited 
the same area at the same time—an 
unexpected finding. 


See “Creekosaurus” in person on your 
next visit to Jurassic Oceans: Monsters 
of the Deep at the Field Museum. 


NATURAL 
HISTORY 
MUSEUM 


was curated and produced by the 


Jurassic Oceans: Monsters of the Deep [N] 
Natural History Museum, London. 


Field Museum Major Sponsor DISC@VER 


(Above, left) Jim Holstein holds the pack horse while 
Martin Sander and the rancher, load up the horse 
with pieces of the fossil in plaster jackets. The load 
needed to be distributed symmetrically on the two 
sides or else it would hurt the horse. 


(Above) Jim and Martin carry pieces of the fossil 
wrapped in a plaster jacket out of the ravine in which 
it was found in the creek running down the ravine. 
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“History Is not 
about time— 
it’s about place.” 


Patty Loew, Bad River Band of Lake Superior 
Ojibwe, Director of Native American and 
Indigenous Research at Northwestern 
University and Professor in the Medill School 
of Journalism 
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(3) CHRIS PAPPAN AND JAALEN EDENSHAW 


“The revitalization of the Native North American 
Hall represents a shift in approach. It enables 
visitors to not just look at objects, but challenge 
their assumptions about Native people by 
learning from the lived experiences and stories 
of those people, and serves as a new model for 
best practices in museum anthropology.’ 


Robert Keith Collins, African-Choctaw Descent, Associate Professor, 
American Indian Studies, San Francisco State University 


NATIVE TRUTHS: 
OUR VOICES, 
OUR STORIES 


By Alaka Wali, PhD Tom Skwerski 


CURATOR EMERITUS, EXHIBITIONS 
NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH CENTER DIRECTOR 


Debra Yepa-Pappan 


JEMEZ PUEBLO/KOREAN, 
NATIVE COMMUNITY 
ENGAGEMENT COORDINATOR 


oe 


(Opposite) This horsehair dance bustle was 
loaned to the exhibit by Dave Spenser, one of 
the exhibition’s storytellers. His parents, Chee 
Joe (Diné) and Lucille Spencer (Mississippi 
Chahta), owned a popular Native arts store in 
Chicago and purchased the bustle from Ruben 
Mitchell (Sac & Fox) in 1978. 


(Below left) \t’s Complicated! was co-created 
by Chris Pappan (Kanza) and Jaalen Edenshaw 
(Haida) in 2021. Their drawing, done on an 
Evanston municipal ledger dated 1926, speaks 
to the complicated relationship between Native 
nations and museums. 


gallery titled “Welcome Back.” This immersive art piece by 

Chicago artist X (Coushatta Tribe of Louisiana and Hacha’ 
Maori) immediately signals that you are not in a typical exhibition 
at the Field. Over the past four years, a large team of exhibition, 
curatorial, collections, conservation and education staff have been 
collaborating closely with a Native American advisory committee 
and over 130 members of diverse Native American communities 
across the United States and Canada to create Native Truths: Our 
Voices, Our Stories. 


Y ou enter the Field Museum’s newest exhibition through a 


Although the Field Museum has a long history of consulting with 
knowledge keepers whose lifeways we represent in our exhibitions, 
this is the first time that a major one has been done in close 
collaboration with the people whose stories are being told. The 
advisory committee guided the selection of key concepts and 
stories. They reviewed the design of the exhibition, commented on 
texts and images, and most importantly connected us to specific 
people who we worked with to tell the featured stories. Each of our 
“storytellers” selected objects from the Museum’s collection and 
offered new pieces they or artists from their communities made. 


The result is a moving and powerful collection of stories that 
showcases the resilience, creativity, worldview, and innovation 
Native Americans in North America have used to confront 
centuries of displacement, erasure, and even genocide. The Field 
Museum acknowledges that it has been a contributor to the deep 
harm Native communities have experienced. The exhibition and 
relationships we will continue to build are the beginning of a 
transformation of our approach to representation. 


By combining older and newer items, we hope to convey 

a central theme: Native people are still here. Our advisors 

and collaborating storytellers guided us away from telling a 
chronological narrative that would have continued to emphasize 
historical events and toward a more complex perspective that 
captures future-looking perspectives of their communities 
alongside the lessons of past experience. 


Visitors to the hall will explore timely stories featured in rotating 
galleries, each of which will rotationally be replaced by a new 
story chosen by the advisory committee and Museum team. This 
gives us an opportunity to feature more stories from our collection 
and from the more than 500 Tribes and First Nations across the 
continent. There will always be something new to experience! 


We invite you to come again and again to explore the vibrancy 
and beauty that is Native North America! 
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NATIVE TRUTHS: OUR 
VOICES, OUR STORIES 
DONOR HONOR ROLL 


The Field Museum acknowledges with gratitude the philanthropic spirit 
of the following donors for their lead support of Native Truths: Our Voices, 
Our Stories in the Sarowitz Family Hall. 


$1,000,000+ 

Sarowitz Family 

Efroymson-Hamid Family 

Roger and Peter McCormick/Chauncey and Marion D. McCormick Foundation 
Robert R. McCormick Foundation 


$250,000 to $999,999 

Carolyn S. Bucksbaum 

Elizabeth Morse Genius Charitable Trust 
Mellon Foundation 

Julie and Matthew K. Simon 

Cia and Tom Souleles 


$100,000 to $249,999 

Susan and Stephen Baird 

The Barker Welfare Foundation 

The Robert and Isabelle Bass Foundation 

Joyce E. Chelberg 

Julian Grace Foundation 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. King 

Nordloh Family Foundation, In Memory of John and Mary Nordloh 


$10,000 to $99,999 

Rosemarie and Dean L. Buntrock 

Elizabeth F. Cheney Foundation 

Callie Anne and W “H.” Clark 

Match-E-Be-Nash-She-Wish Band of Pottawatomi Indians 
Alice and Charles Palmer 


Generous in-kind support provided by Menominee 
Tribal Enterprises 


Native Truths: 
Our Voices, Our 
Stories’ Advisory 
Committee 


The Field Museum acknowledges 

the following scholars and museum 
professionals who served on the 
Advisory Committee for Native Truths: 
Our Voices, Our Stories, providing the 
Museum’s team with expertise, guidance, 
and rich storytelling. 


Antonio Chavarria, Santa Clara Pueblo, 
Curator of Ethnology at the Museum of 
Indian Arts and Culture 


Robert Collins, African-Choctaw Descent, 
Associate Professor of American Indian 
Studies at San Francisco State University 


Bibiane Courtois, Innu Nation (Canada), 
Director of Innu Nation Community 
Museum, (Ret.) 


Elizabeth Hoover, Associate Professor, 
University of California Berkeley, 
Environmental Science and Policy 
Management 


Joe Horse Capture, Aaninin, Vice 
President of Native Collections and the 
Ahmanson Curator of Native American 
History and Culture and the Autry 
Museum of the West 


Doug Kiel, Oneida Nation, Assistant 
Professor in the Department of History 
and the Alice Kaplan Institute for the 
Humanities at Northwestern University 


Stewart Bruce Koyiyumptewa, Hopi, 
Hopi Tribal Cultural Preservation Officer 


Patty Loew, Bad River Band of Lake 
Superior Ojibwe, Director of Native 
American and Indigenous Research at 
Northwestern University and Professor in 
the Medill School of Journalism 


Scott Shoemaker, Miami Tribe of 
Oklahoma, Program Officer, Native Arts 
and Cultures at the Margaret A. Cargill 
Philanthropies 


Blaire Topash-Caldwell, Pokagon Band 
of Potawatomi, Assistant Professor in the 
Dept. of Anthropology at the University 
of Massachusetts-Boston 


Brian D. Vallo, Acoma Pueblo, Former 
Governor of Acoma Pueblo 
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NEW 
ACQUISITIONS 
FOR NATIVE 
TRUTHS: OUR 
VOICES, OUR 
STORIES 


BY ALAKA WALI, PHD, CURATOR EMERITUS, 
NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE RESAERCH CENTER; 
AND TOM SKWERSKI, EXHIBITIONS 
OPERATIONS DIRECTOR 


What's new at the Field Museum? This 

is a question visitors often ask us as 

they plan their time at the museum. In 
summer 2022, Native Truths: Our Voices, 
Our Stories opened with plenty of new 
things to explore. One of the most 
exciting features is more than 50 newly 
commissioned or purchased works of 

art that have been accessioned into the 
permanent collection and are on display. 
The pieces include ceramics, textiles, 
beadwork, paintings, sculpture, and 
more! They are made by both well-known 
and emerging artists and by artists rooted 
in cultural traditions. To provide a preview 
of what visitors will see, here are three 
examples of featured new work. 


Preston Singletary is a Tlingit glass artist 
from Seattle. He started working with 
glass in 1982, making art that reflects on 
Tlingit stories and traditions. The piece 
we purchased for the Museum is titled 
Thunderbird. In his own words, Preston 
explains the piece for the display text: 


“This piece depicts Thunderbird, a being 
in many Native communities’ stories. The 
design is in a traditional Tlingit style, but 
the glass form is modern. Historically, 
Europeans traded glass beads with Native 
people, and we quickly adopted glass 
for ornamentation for clothing. Now 
we're working with hot glass ourselves— 
making the glass, shaping it, forming it. 
| like to think of it as an evolution of our 
connection to glass.” 


Loren Aragon is co-founder of ACONAV, 
a couture fashion brand that celebrates 
the strength of Pueblo women through 
the respectful representation of Pueblo 
culture in fashion. His designs are rooted 
in the beliefs and artistry of the Pueblo 
of Acoma, his home. Loren describes the 
mask that will be on display in this way: 


“This was one of the first masks we created 
during the COVID-19 pandemic. The 
fabric design is inspired by elements in 
Acoma pottery, like the grey “steps” which 
symbolize triumphing over hardships. We 
created these masks to protect lives, but 
they also help preserve how we live, how 
we represent our culture. As Pueblo people 
we have the capabilities to share our 
designs, our culture, through just about 
any circumstance.” 


Jason Wesaw is an artist and member 
of the Pokagon Band of Potawatomi in 
southwest Michigan. The Tribe is named 
for Chief Leopold Pokagon, whose 

son, Simon, wrote the book “The Red 
Man’s Rebuke” a copy of which is also 

in the exhibition, next to Jason’s art. The 
art piece he created and loaned to the 
Museum for the exhibition is titled Gego 
ibe jibdebeke'n!! As you see in the photo 
(right), it is a transformed antique stool 
that comes from a church currently 
standing on a Pokagon burial ground. 
Jason wrote: 


“| want the viewer to be awestruck by 
the rugged nature of this stool and the 
resilience we possess to continue our 
traditional ways of living. In creating this 
work, | envisioned my ancestors’ pain in 
being forced to extinguish our sacred fires 
for another culture’s form of prayer. For 
years, we learned their methods well, but 
we have never forgotten our own ways. ! 
honor the wisdom and resilience the elders 
had in preserving our traditions until the 
time when we could live openly, without 
persecution or harm. That time is now.” 


(Left) Thunderbird made by 
Preston Singletary (Tlingit), 
2013. Blown and sand- 
carved glass. Purchased by 
the Field Museum in 2020, 
(Catalog Number 361785). 


(Below) Ge’go ibe 
jibdebeke’n!! created by 
Jason Wesaw (Pokagon Band 
of Potawatomi Indians), 
2021. Antique wooden stool 
from the Rush Lake Indian 
Church, ornamented with 
clay and silver luster. Loaned 
by Jason Wesaw. 


(Above) Mask designed by Loren Aragon (Pueblo 
of Acoma), 2020, Cotton, metal, plastic. Purchased 
from artist, 361603. 
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~ INVESTIGATING 


THE ANCIENT 
MIDWEST 


BY WILLIAM A. PARKINSON, PHD, CURATOR 

OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND HEAD OF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH; JAMIE KELLY, MS, 
HEAD OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS; 
AND MITCH HENDRICKSON, PHD, ADJUNCT 
CURATOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Last year, we started a new collaborative 
archaeological research project 
exploring the ancient past in the 
Midwest. The project brings together 
anthropologists from the Field Museum 
and the Department of Anthropology at 
the University of Illinois at Chicago to 
conduct excavations at archaeological 
sites located in the Midewin National 
Tallgrass Prairie near Wilmington, Illinois. 
This new private-state-federal partnership 
will establish an innovative long-term 
research program that investigates how 
the prairielands of the Midwest were 


used by ancient Indigenous communities 
since they were first over 12,000 years 
ago. A generous grant from the Negaunee 
Foundation for the 2022 field work season 
will help get this pioneering project off 
the ground and develop relationships 
with descendant communities and other 
interested stakeholder groups. The grant 
also will strengthen connections between 
the Field Museum, Openlands, the Nature 
Conservancy of Illinois, and the Wetlands 
Initiative—organizations working on 
different aspects of conservation and 
heritage management at Midewin. 


Midewin was established as the first 
national tallgrass prairie in the country 
when it was converted from the Joliet 
Army Ammunition Plant by the Illinois 
Land Conservation Act of 1995. It is the 
largest contiguous green space in the 
Chicago area and the largest tallgrass 
prairie restoration effort east of the 
Mississippi River. As the US Army was 
preparing to turn the land over to the 
USDA, many parts of the property were 
surveyed for historic and archaeological 
sites. As a result, it is one of the most 
intensively surveyed areas in northeastern 


Illinois, with almost 250 known 
archaeological and historic sites—and it 
is only an hour south of Chicago's Loop! 


The first phase of our project explores a 
cluster of archaeological sites located 
near the confluence of Prairie Creek 

and the Kankakee River. The sites were 
identified during archaeological surveys 

in the 1980s, and this dense cluster 
provides a unique opportunity to model 
the changes in settlement and land use 

in this area throughout the Holocene 
(approx. 12,000 years ago to today). Based 
on the archaeological materials collected 
during the initial survey, the first site we 
are investigating seems to have been 
occupied shortly after 1000 AD during the 
time when groups who were practicing 
more intensive horticulture were settling 
down into more permanent villages. Our 
research will shed light on how Indigenous 
groups interacted with this landscape as 
they transitioned to more farming. 


(Below) An autumn sunrise at Midewin 
Tallgrass Prairie before the crew heads 
out into the field. 
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CELEBRATING 
THE 
CONNECTIONS 
BETWEEN 
NATURE AND 
CULTURE 


BY CHANDLER COHRON, EDITOR, 
INSTITUTIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


The opening of Native Truths: Our Voices, 
Our Stories, represents a new way for 
museums to tell the stories of the cultural 
collections they steward—through the 
voices and experiences of the peoples they 
represent. With collaboration at the heart of 
the exhibition, Native Truths allows visitors 
to connect with diverse Native stories 
through art, historic collections, and even 
the exhibition hall itself. 


On your next visit to the Field Museum, 
make sure you look down at your feet as 


you enter Native Truths. Instead of white 
limestone or dark carpet, this exhibition 
has a unique flooring made of maple from 
Menominee Tribal Enterprises. The maple 
flooring is linked to one of the stories 

in the hall showcasing Ada Deer and 

the Menominee tribe's long fight to 
maintain their political and economic 
sovereignty. It is also a key element in 
conveying the importance of nature to 
many Native peoples. 


“The Museum's Native American Advisory 
Committee conveyed a strong sense of 
connection to the natural world to the 


design team, and we wanted to weave that 


through the entire exhibition,” said Eric 
Manabat, exhibitions designer. “It also 
aligns with one of the Field Museum’s 
priorities to be more sustainable and use 
renewable, green materials.” 


In addition to the maple flooring, the 
design team decided to use copper, birch 
bark, and many other organic materials 

in the design elements throughout the 


exhibition. “I originally had a stone column 


in the design, but a member of the 
Chicago Native community suggested we 
use birch bark because of its significance 
to their culture,” said Manabat. “This 
material is also considered sustainable 
because the birch trees were already 
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being harvested for wood and the bark 
was being thrown away.” 


We invite you to immerse yourself in 

the rich stories of Native American 
communities in Native Truths: Our Voices, 
Our Stories. Understand the historical 
significance of items in the Field’s 
collection and learn to explore the natural 
world with a new perspective. 


(Above) Native Truths: Our Voices, Our 
Stories features a special maple flooring 
provided by Menominee Tribal Enterprises. 


NATIVE TRUTHS ourstonies 
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Cream City Conservation Corps 
members explore a Milwaukee 
natural area by canoe. 


2022 PARKER/ 
GENTRY AWARD: 
CREAMGITY 
CONSERVATION 


BY LEX WINTER, SENIOR SCIENCE 
COMMUNICATIONS SPECIALIST, KELLER SCIENCE 
ACTION CENTER 


In a virtual ceremony on April 27th, the 
Field Museum honored August Ball and 
her organization Cream City Conservation 
& Consulting (C4) with the Parker/Gentry 
Award for engaging Milwaukee youth 

in ecological restoration and creating 
equitable green career pipelines. 


Every year since 1996, the Museum has 
celebrated an outstanding individual 

or group in the field of environmental 
conservation with the Parker/Gentry 
Award, named for late conservationists 
Theodore A. Parker Ill and Alwyn Gentry. 
Past awardees represent remarkable 
accomplishments in diverse ecosystems 
and more than a dozen countries around 
the world. 


Ball’s organization is unique, serving a 
twofold mission. C4 trains and employs 
young adults ages 15 to 25 whose social 
identities are underrepresented in the 


IN THE FIELD 


In 2020, as organizations struggled to 
adapt to intersecting health and racial 
justice crises, C4 intensified their work, 
reaching more people than ever before. 
They maintained conservation crews 
across the Milwaukee area and Ball 
reworked her consulting services in a 
new, dynamic virtual format. As a result, 
she was able to deliver action-oriented 
training to environmental groups across 
the country right at the moment when 
many were becoming aware that they 


needed it. 
August Ball (above) was thrilled to receive her ; ; 
award from a surprise guest she greatly admires: The impact of this work came through 
Rue Mapp, the founder of Outdoor Afro. clearly in the award celebration, which 


was filled with enthusiastic tributes 
to Ball and C4 from consulting clients, 


environmental field. Through partnerships collaborators, and Conservation Corps 
with local and national organizations, this members she has lovingly mentored over 
Conservation Corps program has engaged the years. 


thousands of Milwaukee youth and young 


Arie a haa econ SEruiCe NO TReHaRaL | have never felt an ounce of hesitation 


from [August] when it came to giving 


Simultaneously, Ball’s consulting me responsibility or putting me ina 

and training supports environmental leadership role,” said Karina Gonzalez, 
organizations in creating opportunities a Corps alumna and now C4 program 
and policies that promote diversity, coordinator. “That is what made me feel 
inclusion, and retention of people the most confidence.” 


of color in the predominantly white 

environmental field. The model is a closed 

loop system, where the consultancy Learn more at 

funds the Conservation Corps and also parkergentry.fieldmuseum.org. 
prepares the ground for underrepresented 

Corps alumni and others to join the 

environmental sector and grow their 

leadership over time. 
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Beginner's Field Guide 
Summer in Chicagoland 


It’s summer! 

Long, sunny days are filled with the 
sounds of summer...singing insects and 
birds, the flap of wings, the wind rustling 
leaves. There’s plenty of time to get 
outside this season, slow down, take 


This field guide will help you get to know the plants and animals that are also 
spending summer in your Chicago neighborhood. These are just a few of the many 
birds, mammals, insects, trees, spiders and more that live in backyards, gardens, 
nearby parks, and forest preserves. Learn their common names in both English and 
Spanish, and their scientific names too! 


notice, and wonder. 


Eastern Cottontail 
Conejo cola de algodon 
Sylvilagus floridanus 
Distinctive “cotton ball” white tails give these 


common rabbits their name. Their playful antics 


make us smile. 


Chipping Sparrow 
Gorrion ceja blanca 
Spizella passerina 


Listen for the destinctive dry, single pitch trill of their 
song. Although they are seed eaters in general, they 


feed insects to their young in the nest. 


a 


American Goldfinch 
Jilguero Americano 
Spinus tristis 
Brighter in summer than in the winter, they nest 


later in summer than most species because they 
feed their young seeds, not insects. 


Barn Swallow 
Golondrina tijereta 
Hirundo rustica 
Look for their mud nests or a flash of blue and 


the long, deeply forked tail as they dart across 
fields and water to eat insects like mosquitoes. 


Monarch Buttefly 
Mariposa monarca 
Danaus plexippus 


These graceful fliers travel all the way from 
Mexico looking for milkweed--help them out by 
planting some at home or at school. 


Cicada 
Chicharra 


Neotibicen sp. 


Those lazy hot evenings of summer are filled 
with the loud buzzing calls of the cicada. Their 


larval shells can be found in our gardens. 


Garter Snake 
Culebra rayada 
Thamnophis sirtalis 
Harmless to people, our most common snake is 


identified by its yellow stripes. It preys on mice 
and other small animals. 


Eastern Tiger Swallowtail 
Mariposa cometa 
Papilio glaucus 


Large, striking butterflies that collect nectar 
from flowers. Males are yellow, tiger-striped; 
females are darker. 


Ground Beetle 
Escarabajo de tierra 
CARABIDAE 


There are many species of ground beetles. 
They are mostly nocturnal and live under rocks, 
coming out to eat snails, slugs and other insects. 
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Grass Spiders Millipede Basswood Fruit 
Arana tela de embudo Milpiés Fruto de Tilo 
Agelenopsis sp. Diplopoda Tilia americana 
These funnel weaver spiders build wide, flat Two pairs of legs on every body segment define The unique basswood fruit on their winged 
webs - noticeable on dewy mornings - and hide a these ground dwellers (compared to centipedes stems sometimes add a chocolate perfume 
funnel in the back where the spiders wait to eat prey. with one pair per segment). They are busy breaking underfoot as we walk. 


down and devouring dead plant material. 


3° 


Butterflyweed Clover White Oak 
Algodoncillo Trébol blanco Roble blanco 
Asclepias tuberosa Trifolium sp. Quercus alba 
Milkweed plants get a bad rap. ‘Weed’ is just what Commonly found in lawns, this three-leaved flower is Wide branches and scattered leaves (and acorns!) 
we call a plant growing where we don’t want it. This a delight for pollinators like bees and butterflies. create beautiful dappled sunlight. These trees can 
gorgeous flower supports monarchs and more. live for several hundred years. 


Boreal Chorus Frog Rose Milkweed Lightning Bug Beetle 
Rana Venenillo Escarabajo de luciernaga 
Pseudacris maculata Asclepias incarnata Photinus pyralis 
Finished calling for the season, they have left Monarchs lay their eggs on milkweed plants and What's a summer evening wihout fireflies blinking 
the spring ponds and are searching through the the caterpillars only eat milkweed. Swamp or rose out their messages? Not flies or bugs, these 
grasses for insect snacks. milkweed has rose-pink flowers. beetles prefer lawns that are kept natural. 
Go, explore! Draw your own observations of nature and what's around you! Don’t forget to 
Keep your eyes open for wildlife on record Date, Location, Time, and Weather! 


walks in your neighborhood. See 
for yourself what critters are out there. 
Visit a local park or nature center. 


|_| 
Authors: Laura Milkert, John Balaban We acknowledge that the Field Museum resides within the traditional homelands of many Indigenous nations: 
and Violet Bushwaller. Hoocak (Winnebago/Ho’Chunk), Jiwere (Otoe), Nutachi (Missouria), and Baxoje (lowas), Matchitiwuk (Menom- 
Artwork: Natalie Fuentes Aleman. inee), Meshkwahkiha (Meskwaki), Asakiwaki (Sauk), Myaamiaki (Miami), Waayaahtanwaki (Wea), and Peeyanki- 
Design: Alicia Diaz. hsiaki (Piankashaw), Kiikaapoi (Kickapoo), Inoka (Illini Confederacy), Anishinaabeg (Ojibwe), Odawak (Odawa), 


and Bodéwadmik (Potawatomi). We offer respect and gratitude to the diverse Indigenous people that still 
reside here and across the region, as well as their ancestors. 


Learn more by checking out field guides from the library 
and downloading free ones at fieldguides.fieldmuseum.org 
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SPECIMEN SPOTLIGHT: 
Inspired by Past Artists 


Max Early (Laguna Pueblo) (left) created this dyuuni/olla 

for Native Truths: Our Voices, Our Stories, but also to be a 
companion for an older dyuuni that was already at the Museum. 
That pot, which came to Chicago in 1893, has been attributed to 
a master potter remembered as Arroh-ah-och, who lived in the 
same village where Max now lives. Arroh-ah-och was a ku’-kwi- 
mu, a word derived from the Laguna Keres words for woman- 
sister-brother. This gender refers to a man that decides to live 
as a woman. As Max says in Native Truths: “Both vessels share 

a design element of approaching clouds and circular beaks. 

My olla’s red ocher slip represents earth as it gathers moisture. 
Arroh-ah-och’s painted row of red birds fly in mid sky. They have 
a pond beside them in the form of my pot. A place to land and 
quench their thirst.” 


NATIVE TRUTHS ourstories 
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COLLABORATIVE 
CONSERVATION: 
CHACO CANYON 


BY ERIN MURPHY, CONSERVATOR, AND J. KAE 
GOOD BEAR, DINE (NAVAJO), MANDAN AND 
HIDATSA, CONSERVATION TECHNICIAN, GANTZ 
FAMILY COLLECTIONS CENTER 


Conservators think about the ‘life’ of an 
item: its making, use, and deterioration. 
In the past, the ideal was to freeze an 
object in time, removing or disguising 

all signs of wear or repair in an effort to 
keep the item in its as-made condition. 
Today, we emphasize an appreciation for 
the beauty of a used object. Restoration 
is kept to a minimum, and we focus on 
reducing further deterioration. Repairs are 
applied with a light hand and are ideally 
removable without injury to the piece. 
Since work for Native Truths: Our Voices, 
Our Stories is guided by our Indigenous 
collaborators, treatment decisions are 
being made collaboratively, and the final 
decision on how far treatment should 
proceed is theirs. 


The gorgeous Zuni Tularosa swirl ceramic 
shown below provides an example of this 
new way of working. On looking inside this 
pot, we found remnants of plant materials. 
We wondered if it had been buried and 
the plant material might be roots. In the 
past, conservators might have removed 
the “roots” as part of routine cleaning 
before installation in an exhibition. 
However, we consulted with Zuni Cultural 
Resources Advisory Team Elder and 
Leader Octavius Seowtewa, and learned 
that the plant material was likely part of 

a paint formulation that he suggested 
would be visible under UV light. Octavius’ 
expertise illuminated the historical use of 
this pot, enriching our understanding of 

it. The plant material will be left in place as 
evidence of the pot’s use as a pigment jar. 


The Chaco Canyon story is one part of 
Native Truths: Our Voices, Our Stories, the 
new Native North America Hall. Native 
Advisory Committee members Brian 
Vallo, Stewart Koyiyumptewa, and Tony 
Chavarria worked with Field Museum staff 
to envision the exhibition and ensure that 
it portrays the enduring significance of 
Chaco Canyon to Native communities in 
the Southwest. The jar will be displayed 

in the Chaco Canyon section of the hall. 
We hope you have a chance to see it 

in the new exhibition together with its 
companion pieces! 


(Left) Nicole Schmidt 
(left) and Octavius 
Seowtewa (right) 
examine the Tularosa 
swirl piece and 
another Zuni ceramic 
under UV light. 


(Below) The Tularosa 
swirl ceramic. You can 
visibly see the swirl 
pattern on the right. 


Learning Facilitator Jeff 
Schroder delights visitors 
to the Grainger Science 
Hub with his knowledge 
of what defines dinosaurs 
from other animals. 


EXPERIENGE 
THE GRAINGER 
SCIENCE HUB 


See the Field Museum's collections like 
never before! In the Grainger Science Hub, 
visitors can get up close and personal with 
natural history through rotating exhibits 
and hands-on activities that highlight 

Field Museum collections and science. 


Staffed daily from 10am-3pm, the 
Grainger Science Hub is a must-visit 
destination for Museum members of 
all ages. In our hands-on approach to 
learning, guests are invited to observe, 
ask questions, touch, and interact 


directly with unique items and specimens 
often only seen behind glass. Grainger 
Science Hub educators use inquiry-based 
strategies to help visitors think critically 
about the exhibitions, topics, and 
specimens featured in the rotating cases. 


So next time you visit the Field, take a 
closer look at our collections, get a feel 
for the tools we use in our research, and 
explore new discoveries with educators. 
There’s something new to check out 
every time you visit! 


Be sure to check fieldmuseum.org/ 
our-events for upcoming Meet a 
Scientist events hosted in the 
Grainger Science Hub. 
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Unraveling an 
800-Year-Old 
Underwater 
Mystery: Java Sea 
Shipwreck 


BY LISA NIZIOLEK, PHD, DIRECTOR OF 
GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS AND SPONSORED 
PROGRAMS, INSTITUTIONAL ADVANCEMENT; 
GARY FEINMAN, PHD, MACARTHUR CURATOR 
OF MESOAMERICAN, CENTRAL AMERICAN, 
AND EAST ASIAN ANTHROPOLOGY, 
NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH CENTER 


Centuries before Europe's Age of 
Exploration, the waters of the Indian 
Ocean and the South China Sea, as 
they are now known, were highways of 
trade and exchange. Ancient sunken 
vessels and archaeological sites at 
ports attest to thriving markets in Africa 
and the Middle East, as well as South, 
Southeast, and East Asia, that were 
linked through maritime trade. Items 
found at the site of the 800-year-old 
Java Sea Shipwreck, more than 7,500 of 
which are housed at the Field Museum, 
yield evidence that East and Southeast 
Asian consumers craved goods from 
near and far. The Java Sea Shipwreck 
is estimated to have carried more 

than 100,000 ceramic vessels, mostly 
from China, and 200 tons of iron. 
Recent investigations by Field Museum 
scientists and other colleagues have 
shown that trade was not limited to 
nearby commodities. Several of the 

16 elephant tusks recovered from 

the wreck site have been identified 

as belonging to African elephants, 
expanding the networks with which the 
ship and its merchants were involved 
from East and Southeast Asia to Africa. 
The origin of the elephant tusks is only 
one mystery scientists are probing 
regarding the shipwreck. Visit the 
Grainger Science Hub to learn more! 


Elephant tusks from the Java Sea Shipwreck. 
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, Chicago 
is Front and Center \ 


By Ryan Schuessler 
EXHIBITIONS DEVELOPER 
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Niadi’s Chicago story, like 
SO many of ours, starts with 
Lt Lake Michigan. 


a ee SS enone ne es 
: a. “Always the waters,” she begins. “There was a lot of 
water, and by the beaches we’d just sit around and 
look at it. Watch the boats go by. Our Ancestors went 
through here, before they went through Wisconsin 


and then to lowa.” 


Niadi Keahna (Meskwaki), 81, first came to Chicago 
with her family in the 1950s. They had left Tama, lowa, 
the town next to the Meskwaki Nation’s settlement 

in the central part of the state. The Keahnas were 
among the thousands of Native people relocated to 
Chicago as part of a mid-20th century government 
effort to depopulate reservations throughout the 
United States and assimilate Native people into 
American society. 


“The school that the government sent me to was 
called Senn High School,” Niadi remembers. In lowa, 
her school had only a couple hundred students. Senn 

(Above) The Chicago Canoe Association was had 3,000. “I really om [proud], | S ebehe to be able to 
founded in 1964 to ensure that canoeing—an [have faced] that. Having no electricity at home. Two 
important part of Native culture in the Great room house when | was growing up. And to come 

Lakes—lived on in Chicago's metropolis. One and live in a big city like this. Can you imagine that?” 


of these fiberglass canoes, created to look : ’ ie 
like birch bark, is hanging in Native Truths’ In Chicago, the Keahnas, and other Native families who 


Chicago gallery. came from all over the United States, encountered an 
existing Native community largely made up of people 
from Great Lakes Nations. They had resisted the Indian 
Removal Act, or returned home: Potawatomi, Ojibwe, 
Odawa, Myaamia, Hoocak, and others. Chicago’s urban 
Native community is complex, intertribal, and vibrant. 


IN THE FIELD 


Niadi’s story is one of many featured in the central 
gallery of Native Truths: Our Voices, Our Stories. 

It is a space dedicated to Chicago's Native history, 
life, and experience. But, it is just as impossible a task 
to tell the full story of Chicago’s Native experience 

in a single gallery as it is to tell the entire story of 
Native experience across the United States in a 
single exhibition. 


For the inaugural exhibition, we worked with arts 
administrator Dave Spencer (Mississippi Chahta, 
Diné) to form a group of advisors from Chicago’s 
Native community. This group worked with us to 
define a theme for the gallery, select items from the 
collection to display, connect with artists for new 
works, source photographs from the community, 
and write the exhibition text. 


Those of us at the Field who worked on this gallery 
are honored to have done so with Niadi, Dave, 

the advisory group, and many others from the 
community to begin telling Chicago stories to 
museum visitors. We hope you'll enjoy getting to 
know them as much as we have. 


(Left and Opposite) Niadi 
Keahna came to Chicago in 
the 1950s from Tama, lowa, 
near the Meskwaki Nation’s 
settlement. Chicago’s American 
Indian Center began hosting 
intertribal powwows on LaSalle 
Street in the 1950s. Niadi 
remembers: “| danced most of 
the time growing up, because 
my mother always made us 
outfits so we had to dance.” 


(Above) Mary Ellenwood (Nez Perce) lived in 
Chicago for a short time. We found this photo in 
the American Indian Center's photo archive, but it 
was unlabeled. Thankfully, Cyndee Star (Omaha, 
Wiikwemkoong First Nation) remembered Mary’s 
face and name, and we were able to connect with 
her living relatives in Idaho. Mary’s nephew Gary 
Greene remembered her as a “treasure’”—“She could 
make a meal out of anything and make you full. 

But she was also a master craftsperson.” 


NATIVE TRUTHS ourstories 
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THE CHANGING 
FACE OF 
SCIENCE 
SERIES: LYNIKA 
STROZIER 


BY KATIE ARNOLD, EXHIBITIONS PROJECT 
MANAGER AND MONISA AHMED, EXHIBITIONS 
DEVELOPER 


The Changing Face of Science (TCFS) is 
a new exhibition and program series that 
will highlight the work of six different 
Field Museum scientists from diverse 
backgrounds in a range of disciplines, 

all pursuing their passions to advance 
knowledge of life on Earth. The goal of 
the series is to produce a shift in self- 
perceived ability to pursue science for 
girls, women, and people of color. Each 
scientist will serve as the subject of a new 
exhibition that will look at their career 
and unique paths to science. Students 
visiting the Museum on field trips will 
have the opportunity to interact with 

the featured scientist directly. Through 
guided activities and talks, these 
programs will ignite students’ passion for 
science while helping them envision a 
similar path for themselves. 


The first iteration of the series will 

feature Lynika Strozier, a Field Museum 
DNA biologist and adjunct professor at 
Malcolm X College, who passed away in 
2020 from complications associated with 
COVID-19. As a child, Lynika moved to 

the Edgewater neighborhood of Chicago, 
where her grandmother raised her. 
Diagnosed with a learning disability at the 
age of 8, Lynika would spend the rest of 
her school years fighting to keep up. It was 
through researching cell lines—cultures 
of animal cells that can be propagated 
repeatedly—at Truman College that 

Lynika found a fascination for biological 
research. In 2009 Lynika found her way 

to the Field Museum, working as an intern 
sequencing lichen DNA. As her colleagues 
have put it, Lynika had “hands of gold.” 
She went on to lend her DNA extraction 
and sequencing capabilities to collections 
around the museum: birds, plants, and of 
course more lichens. Lynika’s story is as 
much about her as it is about the women 
who inspired her to pursue her passion for 
science and share that passion with others 
as a mentor. The exhibition will highlight 
her individualized path to science, as well 
as her long term aspirations and goals as a 
biological researcher and educator. 


IN THE FIELD 
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“You get knocked down so many times, 


you learn how to pick yourself up. 


—Lynika Strozier, Chicago Tribune 2012 


(Top) Lynika was interviewed in 2018 
as part of the kick-off event for the 
Museum's 125th anniversary. 
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(Above) Lynika gives a behind the 
scenes tour of the DNA lab to SPEER 
Academy students in 2018. 
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[0] JOHN WEINSTEIN 


(3) JOHN WEINSTEIN 


Eric writes poetry next 
to the African Water 
Hole diorama. 


GOONA 
POETRY 
SCAVENGER 
HUNT AT THE 
FIELD! 


BY ERIC ELSHTAIN, POET-IN-RESIDENCE 


When visitors encounter me, often their 
first question is “What is a poet doing 
here?” I'll note that both a poem and a 
scientific idea begin with an observation 
about the world and explain that how 
the observation is recorded is where 
poetry and science diverge. Beyond that, 
| believe both fields investigate the world 
and our place in it. 


Since my arrival at the Field Museum, 
| have composed several poems about 
its vast collections—many of which are 


now on display in the Museum’ galleries. 


Once a week, | set up my portable desk 
somewhere in the Museum. As | work on 
my poetry, | invite visitors to engage with 


(Above) Eric can often be seen and heard using 
a 1943 Smith Corona Sterling typewriter that 
belonged to his grandfather. 


our collections in a new way and write 
their own poems. 


People are often hesitant about composing 
poetry because of their inexperience, 

so I'll ask them questions and type out 
their answers, using the tools of poetry 
to highlight speech patterns and word 
choices. When | read the result back 

to them, they can’t believe that they 

have spoken out a poem! Visitors have 
composed poems about the environment, 
SUE, DNA, gemstones, dioramas, 
extinction—whatever has made an 


impression on them during their journey 
through the Museum. | truly believe that 
poetry can help a museum-goer become 
an active participant in natural history 
and not merely a spectator. Like many of 
the other interactive events at the Field, 
poetry helps make our Museum a place 
where people participate in the creation 
of a shared narrative. 


See Eric’s poetry throughout the 
Field Museum's galleries now 
until April 2023: 


¢ 2nd Floor Mezzanine 
overlooking Maximo 


* Searle Family Lounge (north lounge) 
* Grainger Gallery (south lounge) 


¢ Elizabeth Morse Genius Hall of 
Dinosaurs 


¢ Griffin Halls of Evolving Planet 
* What is an Animal? 


* William V. Kelley Hall of 
Asian Mammals 


* Daniel F. and Ada L. Rice Wing 
(World of Mammals) 


* Small Treasures Gallery (ground floor) 
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~ THE WRITTEN 
WORD IN 
MESOAMERICA 


BY GARY FEINMAN, PHD, MACARTHUR CURATOR 
OF MESOAMERICAN, CENTRAL AMERICAN, 

AND EAST ASIAN ANTHROPOLOGY, NEGAUNEE 
INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH CENTER; AND DAVID 
CARBALLO, PHD, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, AND LATIN 
AMERICAN STUDIES, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Social and behavioral scientists have 

long presumed a close relationship 
between the complexity of human 
societies and highly developed systems 

of communication and computation, 

like writing, mathematics, and calendars. 
But much of this thinking has been 
assumed rather than evidenced and 
reflects a Western or Eurasian bias that is 
contradicted by data from other parts of 
the world. For example, the Inca Empire 
functioned successfully without any written 
language, although it had a computational 
system based on knotted strings. The 
second-largest empire in Mesoamerica, the 
Purepecha or Tarascan Empire, also had no 
written language. Such cases prompted 
us to take a closer look at the relationship 
between communication and other forms 
of social complexity. 


We analyzed written and other recorded 
evidence of shared information in 
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prehispanic Mesoamerica from about 
1500 BCE to 1520 CE. The media 
included books made of bark paper 

and hide, stone carvings, painted 
murals, and painted or carved pottery. 
We examined the correlation between 
societal scale (population, territory) and 
10 specific communication practices 

in 30 urban centers, then in six regions, 
and in Mesoamerica as a whole. Our 
results, published in Journal of Social 
Computing, showed a correlation 
between the presence of computational 
communication (including writing) and 
social complexity—but it was not a clean, 
linear relationship. Communication in 
population centers with more autocratic 
rule was highly elaborate but largely 
focused on extolling the ruler’s virtues to 
other elites, both allies and subordinates. 
In areas governed by councils or other 
distributed power arrangements, written 
communications were less elaborate. 

For example, calendar systems related 
to agricultural, ritual, and market cycles, 
using more symbolic narratives, were more 
accessible to people who spoke different 
languages and were not highly literate. 


So, it wasn’t simply a case of people 
coming together to form societies, and 
then efficiently innovating communication 
technologies needed for integration. The 
process was much more variable and 
complicated, driven by sociopolitical 
relations and the goals of the 

messaging. All technologies, including 
communication and computational ones, 


are developed, adopted, or rejected by 
people embedded in specific social and 
historical contexts. Population size was an 
important factor in the presence, absence, 
or elaboration of specific communication 
systems, but an equally important 
determinant—if not more—was who was 
communicating with whom, and what 
information was being transmitted. 


(Above) Carved monument of king Waxaklahun 
U'bah K‘awil at Copan. 


(Below) View of Teotihuacan looking south from 
the Moon Plaza down the broad Street of the 
Dead, with Sun Pyramid in background. 


(2) MATTHEW NELSEN 


(3) MATTHEW NELSEN 


CLIMATE 
CHANGE 
SPELLS 
TROUBLE 
FOR LICHENS 


BY MATTHEW P. NELSEN, PHD, RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST, NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE 
RESEARCH CENTER 


Lichens—partnerships in which a fungus 
obtains its food from a photosynthetic algal 
partner—are icons of symbiosis and provide 
diverse and important ecosystem services. 
But when people think about lichens, they 
typically only think of the fungal partner, 
even though the algae are responsible for 
feeding the fungi! Thus, understanding 

the diversity and evolutionary history of 
these lesser-studied algal symbionts is 

also important, and I’ve been working 

with colleagues to do just this. 


Among lichens, the algal genus Trebouxia 
is the popular kid who all the lichen 


fungi want to hang out with. While it only 
includes ~30 known species, it supports 
over 7,000 species of fungi—a number 
that exceeds the total number of mammal 
species! However, my colleagues and | 
suspected Trebouxia diversity had been 
grossly underestimated, and in 2020, 

we used genetic data to reveal it instead 
encompassed over 100 species-like groups. 


While Trebouxia is most common in 
temperate areas, it occurs in diverse 
climates on every continent. How did 
they evolve this ecological diversity? In 
two recent papers we used genetic and 
climatic data to model the evolution 

of climatic tolerance, and found that it 
evolved at a relatively constant rate. But 
the rate of change was quite slow, and 
troubled us, because by understanding 
the past, we were also able to make 
predictions about the future. 


Climate change models predict a 1-4 
degree increase in global temperatures 
(relative to 1984-2005) by the year 2100. 
However, our work suggests that it has 
taken Trebouxia over a million years to 
evolve a 1°C difference in tolerance! If this 
rate holds, it means that in parts of their 
current range, individual Trebouxia species 
won't be able to evolve fast enough to 
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keep pace with these changes, and must 
instead disperse to suitable climates. 


This also has implications for the diverse 
lichen fungi depending on these algae for 
food. The loss or movement of Trebouxia 
species could create a domino effect, 
such that the fungi relying on them may 
also be lost if they cannot disperse or 
partner with other algae. Now, it is up 

to us to prevent these predictions from 
becoming reality. 


(Top) Follmannia orthoclada from the Atacama 
Desert in northern Chile harbors a Trebouxia 
algal symbiont. The orange color protects the 
algae from high UV radiation. 


(Above) Trebouxia algae support over 7000 
species of lichen fungi. 
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REAWAKENING 
SEEDS OF 
THE PAST 


BY ELI SUZUKOVICH III, PHD, RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST, LITTLE SHELL BAND CHIPPEWA-CREE, 
NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH CENTER 


In 1904, the Field Museum hired 

Dr. William Jones (Black Eagle), a Meskwaki 
anthropologist (and the first Native 
American to gain a PhD in anthropology) 
to head an expedition to Tama, lowa. 
Jones had already been working there with 
John Macintosh, a Potawatomi healer and 
ethnobotanist who was renowned for his 
knowledge of Potawatomi and Meskwaki 
plant medicines. 


Jones focused on contemporary 
Meskwaki material culture (ca. 1904- 
1907), which included intricately woven 
reed and cattail mats, carved spoons 
and bowls, basswood cordage bags, 
and 240 botanical specimens. The latter 
included 15 varieties of beans, flint 
corn, wabikonis (pumpkin), beaver root 
(Nymphaea odorata), botanical dyes, and 
other medicinal plants. The collection 
was, and still is, a window into Meskwaki 


ethnobotany. Jones wrote his notes in the 
Meskwaki language. This was a time when 
Native American culture was under attack, 
so by writing in Meskwaki, Jones was 
leaving something for future generations. 
This cultural knowledge and the seeds 
were preserved. 


115 years later, members of the Meskwaki 
community began tracking down all 

of the botanical and cultural materials 

in museums and universities that were 
collected by Jones. In 2019, in the early 
phase of developing an exhibit on 
Meskwaki agriculture for Native Truths: 
Our Voices, Our Stories, Meskwaki 
collaborators visited the Jones materials 
and inquired about having some of the 
seed return home to Tama. Through 

the destructive analysis process, the 
Field Museum returned 15 varieties of 
beans and three varieties of corn to the 
Meskwaki Nation. Once home in Tama, 
the seeds were taken to the Meskwaki 
Food Sovereignty Program. Currently, 
staff at Meskwaki Food Sovereignty and 
| are working on methods to reawaken 
the dormant beans and seeds. Many of 
the varieties that Jones collected are still 
being grown, but there are a few varieties 
of beans that (as far as we know now) 
are only located in the William Jones 
Collection at the Field. 


Learn more about the Meskwaki Seed 
Rematriation Project and other stories in 
Native Truths: Our Voices, Our Stories, 
now open at the Field Museum. 


(Top) In June of 2018, North American Collections 
Manager Jamie Lewis and NIRC Research Scientist 
Eli Suzukovich III delivered beans and corn kernels 
from the William Jones Collection to the Meskwaki 
Nation Historic Preservation Department in 

Tama, lowa. Luke Kapayou (Left), Ancestral 
Farming Manager and Workforce Development 
Coordinator at Meskwaki Nation Food Sovereignty, 
and Johnathan Buffalo (Right), Meskwaki Nation 
Historic Preservation Department and Museum 
Director, welcomed the seeds home. 


(Above) Traditionally done with freshwater mussel 
shells, a Meskwaki elder removes the parched and 
dried kernels with a spoon. Once off the cob, the 
corn kernels will be stored for future meals. 
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The big brown bat is common 
in Chicagoland and a member 
of the yang bats with novel 
neuroanatomy. 


and potentially far reaching, the study are presumably supported by this novel 
BREAKTH RO U iG FF offered anatomical support for the yin- neuroanatomy—they are far more diverse 


yang dichotomy. But the thesis work and more widespread than yin bats, which 
IN BATS included only a few families of bats. rely on constant frequency calls and occur 
only in Africa and Eurasia. The team, which 
Ben, Luo, and | subsequently explored includes Dan Urban and April Neander, 
SURRTOR OF MANMMALa WEBRUNEE  ® | the museums encyclopedic collections, | {ust Published its discoveries in Nature and 
DEGRATIEDERCREEE CENTER GT eeansendaccon paring histology is now hard at work on several follow-up 


; ¥) uestions involving echolocation. 
confirmed that the wall-less condition q g 


is present in virtually all yang bats—this 
arrangement eliminates constraints on 
the ganglion’s size and connectivity, 
permitting more neurons and greater 
transmission (and perhaps processing) 
of sound impulses. Yang bats use 
complex, frequency modulated calls that 


Bats are one of the most successful 
mammalian radiations, second only to 
rodents in their overall diversity. Historically, 
scientists recognized two groups of bats: 
megabats (200 species of flying foxes 
and relatives) which forage by sight and 
smell, and microbats (1250 species in 

20 families) which orient themselves by 
sound and largely eat insects. But this 
arrangement was dashed in 2000 when 
DNA evidence indicated some microbats 
were more closely related to megabats 
(the “yin” group) than to other microbats 
(“yang” bats). Since microbats largely 
use sound and echolocation to navigate 
their environment, this raised important 
questions concerning the hearing of 

the two groups of microbats: did they 
share the same system of hearing or did 
echolocation evolve differently in yin and 
yang bats? 


Cochlear Ganglion 


Undergraduate student Ben Sulser 
made the initial discovery in bat inner 
ear anatomy, working in the University Foraminal 
of Chicago lab of Professor and Field 
Museum Research Associate Zhe-Xi 
Luo, PhD. The yang bats he scanned 
using computed tomography lacked 

a bony canal wall to the ganglion that 
conducts sound impulses to the brain. 
Without a wall, the ganglion extends 
outside the canal. However, the yin bats 
in his sample had bony ear canals like 
all other mammals. Ben submitted this Evolutionary Patterns of Ganglion Canal Wall in the Inner Ear of Bats 
as an honors thesis on which | was an graphics by April Neander/UChicago 

independent reviewer. Strikingly original 


Fenestral 


SUMMER 2022 


Color our Collections! 


The Corn Husk Dolls and Chair (opposite) is inspired by Karen Ann Hoffman’s, 

“Sky Woman” which is on display in Native Truths: Our Voices, Our Stories. 

It was created by Oneida artist Camille Billie as part of the Field’s Native American 
Heritage Month partnership with the School of the Art Institute’s Native American 
Student Association (NASA). Camille also shared the Oneida word for Corn Husk doll: 
Ohwaska nikaya’tunihslota. Its direct translation in English is “corn husk kind of doll”. 


Look out for more stories and events celebrating Native American Heritage at the 
Field Museum this November! 


Created by J. Kae Good Bear and 
Michelle Brownlee 


IN THE FIELD 


The Corn Husk Dolls and Chair, Camille Billie, Oneida, School of the Art Institute 


SUMMER 2022 
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LIFE ON 

THE EDGE: 
PENGUINS IN 
THE SOUTHERN 
OCEAN 


BY JOHN BATES, PHD, CURATOR OF BIRDS, 
NEGAUNEE INTEGRATIVE RESEARCH CENTER 


The COVID-19 pandemic has affected 
everything we do. In 2019, colleagues 
and | had received funding from the 
Museum’s Robert A. Pritzker Center of 
Meteoritics and Polar Studies to charter 
a boat for an ambitious expedition to 
sample penguin colonies across the 
southern oceans. The trip was scheduled 
for January 2021, but everyone agreed 
we had to postpone for the safety of 
our team. 


Coming up to our second potential 
departure date from the U.S. on 
December 26, 2021, we had all our 
permits and everything was in place, but 
the pandemic still made us question what 
we could achieve. We successfully ran 
the necessary gauntlet of tests and found 
ourselves on the Vinson of Antarctica 
(Pelagic Expeditions) in Stanley, the 
capital of the Falkland Islands. From 
December 28, 2021 to January 28, 2022, 
nine researchers traveled 3,727 miles 

to the Antarctic Peninsula, the South 
Shetland Islands (a world of mountains, 
glaciers, and snow), and South Georgia 
Island (glaciated mountains ringed 

by tussock grass-covered slopes and 
beaches carpeted by Antarctic fur seals 
and Southern elephant seals). For much 
of the trip we were the only people for 
several hundred miles in any direction. 


We surveyed multiple penguin colonies 
and collected samples for a spectrum 
of genetic and dietary research. In all, 
we sampled nine species: including 
Antarctic Gentoo, Chinstrap, Adelie 

on the west side of the Antarctic 
Peninsula and the South Shetlands, 

the South Georgia Gentoo, Chinstrap, 
Macaroni, and King on South Georgia, 
and several species on the Falklands. 
The geographic sampling will be used 
to augment previous research by team 
members Jane Younger, PhD, (University 
of Bath) and Sushma Reddy, PhD, (Bell 
Museum, University of Minnesota) 
expanding the taxonomy of Gentoo 
Penguins from one species to four. 
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The sampling will be used in several 
dissertations and theses, and the team 
gathered photos, recordings, and 


observations throughout the trip as well. 


It was a hugely successful trip in which 
careful planning, coordination and 
experience among the team allowed 
for work in multiple special and remote 
parts of the world to study one of the 
planet’s most iconic groups of birds, 
while also experiencing the breadth of 
South Polar biodiversity. 
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This expedition was led by 
an amazing team of penguin 
researchers, all women: 


Jane Younger, PhD, (Milner Centre 
for Evolution, University of Bath), 
Gemma Clucas, PhD, (Cornell Lab 
of Ornithology, Cornell University), 
Sushma Reddy, PhD, (Bell Museum 
of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota). In addition, there 
were two graduate students, Katie 
O’Brien (University of Bath) and 
Rachael Herman (Stony Brook 
University). Rounding out the team 
were me, recently graduated U. 
Chicago/Field Museum student 
Jacob Cooper (now a postdoc 

at the Biodiversity Institute, 
University of Kansas), and Irby 
Lovette and Bryce Robinson 
(Cornell Lab of Ornithology, 
Cornell University). 


(Above) King Penguin (Aptenodytes patagonica) 
Colony, St. Andrews Bay, South Georgia Island. 


(Left) Chinstrap Penguin (Pygoscelis antarcticus) 


nesting site, Gerlashe Island, Antarctic Peninsula. 
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Member Opportunities 


The Forest Keepers: 


THE MENOMINEE FOREST-BASED 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
TRADITION 


Native Truths: Our Voices, Our Stories was made 
in collaboration with more than 100 Native 
artists, craftspersons, scholars, and museum 
professionals. The Field Museum partnered with 
Menominee Tribal Enterprises for many of the 
materials you will see in the galleries—including 
the beautiful maple flooring and all the benches 
for the exhibition. 


Explore how Menominee Tribal Enterprises is 
pioneering sustainable development in their 
forests and community in the next member 
event! Hear from our partners about their work 
in Native Truths and around the world. 


(Left to right) Nels Hus (MTE), Sheldon Moy, 
Reuben Villanueva, Carter O’Brien, and 

Eli Suzukovich III after planting the peace 
tree on the museum grounds. 


Museum Hours 


The Field Museum is open from 9am-5pm every day 
except Thanksgiving and Christmas Day, with last 
admission at 4pm. For special hours, parking, and public 
transportation options, visit fieldmuseum.org/visit. 


The Field Museum salutes the 
people of Chicago for their long- 
standing support of the Museum 
through the Chicago Park District. 


i Official Airline of 
i ' the Field Museum 


UNITED 
AIRLINES 


iLLINDIS : ‘ ‘ 
This program is partially 

ARTS supported by a grant from the 

COUNCIL nine ; 

agency _ Illinois Arts Council Agency. 


For up-to-date information for all member events, visit FIELDMUSEUM.ORG/MEMBEREVENTS g} © > | 
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Expanding 
horizons 


We proudly support the Field Museum 
and applaud its commitment to inspiring 
students, families, and adults to engage 
with science and culture in creative ways. 


JPMORGAN CHASE & Co. 


jpmorganchase.com 


© 2022 JPMorgan Chase & Co. 


Our products help NTAY 


make the world work. 


But whats In our hearts _ 
make It a better place. 


ITW IS PROUD TO SPONSOR FIELD MUSEUM 


LEARN MORE AT ITW.COM 
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We're proud to support the Field Museum | 
and its groundbreaking research, world-class | 
exhibitions and science leadership around | 
the globe. | 
cna.com | 
"CNA" is a registered trademark of CNA Financial Corporation. Certain CNA | 
Financial Corporation subsidiaries use the “CNA” trademark in connection with | 
insurance underwriting and claims activities. Copyright © 2022 CNA. All rights | 
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Field Museum 


Giving Day 


is Wednesday, September 28, 2022 


BECOME A GIVING DAY AMBASSADOR! 


Last Year, members like you chose to become Field Museum Giving 
Day Ambassadors to help support the work of Museum scientists 
and scholars, raising more than $62,000 by engaging their personal 
networks. Share your favorite stories about the Field Museum with 
friends and family; help us spread the word about Giving Day 2022. 


Giving Day Ambassadors who raise a minimum of $50 receive an 
exclusive commemorative t-shirt! 


For more information to sign up as a Giving Day Ambassador, 
contact us at membership@fieldmuseum.org or 312.665.7700. 


